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T. G. Frssenpen, Esq. 
Editor of the New England Farmer. 
Salem, February 15, 1825. 

Dean Sin—Some time in last May | observeda 
ewelling on the side of the face of'a valuable ox, 
and requested several persons to examine it. 
‘They called ita holdfast. t atterwards requested a 
surgeon to look at it, and advise me what mode 
to adopt for the relief of the animal. He thought 
a cure could not be effected except by laying 
open the part and extracting the tumour, which 
I considered too hazardous an experiment. A 
farrier, in this vicinity, supposed it might pro- 
ceed from some defective teeth;—I allowed 
him to extract three, directly under the swell- 
ing, and to insert a rowel in it; in a few days it; 
discharged copiously, and the animal seemed| 
much relieved ;—I flattered myself he would 
effect a perfect cure. 

Some time after the rowel was taken out, the 
swelling increased very rapidly, and, in Decem- 
ber, I found it necessary taslaughter the animal. 
I sent the head to Dr Peaxzopy, desiring him to 
give me some account of the case. 

lenclose you his answer. Should you wish 
to publish it, or any part of it, you are at liberty 
so to do. I am, Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 
E. HERSEY DERBY. 





Salem, January 7, 1825. 
E. Hersey Dersy, Eee. 


Dear Stn—l have examined the ox’s head, 
which you sent me, and found a very extensive 
disease both of bongand flesh. Before describ- 
ing the disease, it will be necessary for me to 
describe the parts affected. 


There is, in each cheek bone of the ox, a 
large irregular cavity, above the range of the 
teeth, sufficiently capacious to contain half a 
pint. The external portion of bone, covering 
this cavity, is about two lines or two tenths ol 
an inch in thickness. The internal bones are, 
also, thin. ‘This cavity, ina healthy state, is 
empty. 

The fleshy tumour was over this cavity, 
which I, in the first place, dissected off, and 
which was as large as a man’s two hands placed 
together. ‘This tumour appeared to have com- 
menced upon the exteriour bone of the cavity, 
and was very firmly and intimately connected 
withit. It consisted of what we call schirrous 
or indurated flesh, and near the bone there was, 
perhaps, a gill of pus. The bone itself was 
considerably absorbed, that is, it had lost its 
consistence as bone, so that 1 could push my 
dissecting knife through it. ‘The cavity (which 
in health is empty) was filled with a diseased 
substance, most of which was as hard as schir- 
rous, the remaining part was coagulated lymph. 
If the ox had not been killed, the matter or pus, 
above mentioned, must have found its way out, 

and, in this instance, through the gum, outside 
of the teeth, And the disease, being so exten- 


The cause of this disease, { have no doubt,| France, probably, as in Italy, and is not indi- 
originated in external violence. I believe [| genous in either of those countries ; but is, am- 
suggested this idea to you, when [ saw the .ox | donbtedly, an Asiatic plant,—native of China, 
alive at your farm. Ihave conversed with a, and perhaps Persia. It was introduced into 
very intelligent medical gentleman since, who | France above two centuries ugo, it is said, by 
has lived in the country, and who has been ac-| Olivier de Serres, author of “ Theatre d’Agri- 
qnainted with a number of cases, some of which | culture,” published in 1600,—a work charac- 
have been traced to external violence. This|terized by Haller as “a great and valuable 
violence is inflicted by cruel teamsters. The| work, written by an experienced man, fond of 
bone, as stated, is thin, and a heavy blow. with! simplicity, and not at all attached to expensive 
the butt end of a heavy whip-staff, is sufficient |'methods.” From the work of this estimable 
to fracture it. An accident of this kind will be | man, (who diedin 1619, at the age of four 
followed hy swelling and an infusion into the | Score, ** after having had the satisfaction of 
cavity, which will destroy the texture of the | witnessing the happy effects of the improve- 
bone, and eventually become an open sore, and| ments he suggested.”) | will attempt to trans- 
be incurable. There are different degrees of | late, from his interesting old French, some 
disease, according to the degree of violence.— | Passages relating to the H’hite Mulberry Tree.— 
In some cases the violence may not fracture the | M. Pojset observes, ‘ many advantages may be 
bone ; in such cases there may be a temporary | derived trom this tree, and which have been 
swelling, which will subside—or, if the fracture | made known by Olivier de Serres in his Thea- 
be slight, there may be a spontaneous cure from | ¢r¢ d’Agriculture—a precious work, and too lit- 
the efforts of nature. In such cases the appear-| tle read.” We shall there see that the property 
ance of disease will subsidein a few weeks,but|f the bark of the mulberry tree to yield 
when the swelling continues, or increases, after| thread was known in former times, though it 
four or five weeks, I should think the disease | has been published lately as a new discovery. 
may be considered incurable, and the sooner the | “ The profits ofa white mulberry tree,” [ meurter 
animal is killed the better. blanc] says Olivier d’Serres, * consist not solely 

Now one word on the cruelty inflicted upon| in the leaf for having silk, but also in the bark 
these ‘dumb animals. I have seen oxen pound-} for making ropes and cloths—coarse, middling, 
ed not only with the butt end of a heavy whip-| ‘ine, and thin, at pleasure ; by which advantag- 
staff, applied with all the strength of a frantic, | &S it manifests itself to be a very rich plant, and 
athletic man, or more properly, brute—but J; of greater usefulness than any we are acquaint- 
have seen them struck over the face with the) ed with.” He then relates that, having a. 
handle of a hay fork, nearly two inches in di- arated the bark from the wood, (being in sap) 
ameter, or with a handspike. Such blows pro- and made cords in imiiation of those of the bark 
duce this disease, and, as a proof of it, itnever| ° linden or lime tree, [tilia] and laid them to 
occurs in any other part of the animal. Now dry on the top of his house, they were burled 
would it not be well that a Jaw should be enact-} by the wind into a ditch,—then drawn out of 
ed and enforced, regulating the size of whip-}‘te dirty water, having remained some days 
staves, and that ateamster, using or carrying a! therein, and washed clean. Alter wringing and 
whip-staff over a certain size, which should al-| drying, appeared the fibre, nap, or ‘soft hairy 
ways be made so small as not to injure the bones} Substance, the material of cloth, like silk or 
of an animal, should be subject to a heavy pen-| fine flax. The barks were then beaten with a 
alty? It is shocking to humanity to witness the | “lub to separate the upper part, which going off 
brutal cruelty inflicted upon the noble horse |!" dust, left the stuff tractable and soft; which 
and usefut ox, and it calls loudly for some effect-| pounded, hatcheled, carded, er combed, is ren- 
ual remedy. |dered proper to be spun, and a‘terwards woven 

If, Sir, you think the case of sufficient magni-| (nd reduced tocloth. That is, says de Serres, the 








tude for publication, it is as your disposal. 
With due respect, 
1 am your most obedient servant, 
NATHANIEL PEABODY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Foster, (RI.) January 25, 1825, 
Mr Fessenpen—Among communications to the 
the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, (inserted 
in the New England Farmer, of Jan. 7th) | ob- 
serve an important one ** On the Advantages to 
Farmers of cultivating the Italian Mulberry Tree.” 
There can be no douli of the easy propagation, 
quick growth, and great utility of this tree. | 
have a considerable hedge-row, raised from the 
seed; and anumber of cuttings, which did well 
last summer. They call it the “ Italian Mal- 


berry Tree,” and may it not, with equal pro- 
priety, be called the French Mulberry Tree ? 





sive, must have been incurable. 


for it has been cultivated as extensively in! 





first experiment or proof of the value of the 
bark of the white mulberry tree, which acci- 
dent reduced into art, leaves no doubt of its 
serviceabieness, to the great profit of its pos- 
sessor. But in order that this husbandry may 
be rendered lasting, that is, taking the bark 
of the mulberry tree without injuring it, it 
should be noted that, for the good of the silk, 
it is necessary to prune, lop and top the trees 
immediately after gathering the leaves for 
feeding the worms. The branches preceed- 
ing from such cutting will serve for our inven- 
ton, because, being then in sap, (and in any 
other state the instrument ought not to be put 
to the trees) they will easily peel; and this 
will be making profit of & thing otherwise lost, 
or fit for little but fuel. And because the finer 
barks proceed from the tender summits of the 
trees, the coarse from the large branches al- 
ready hardened, and a middling sort from those 
which hold between them—when the trees are 


- 
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pruned, &c. the branches should be sorted and 
put into bundles,—separating the bark without 
delay. Each of the three sorts should be kept 
in water, three%#f four days, more or less, ac- 
cording to their qualities, &c. Taken from the 
water at the approach of evening, they should 
be spread upon the grass of the meadow, to re- 
main there all night, in order to imbibe the 
morning dews ; then before the sun beats on them | 
should be heaped up and remain till the return | 


of the evening, to be spread again to the damps 
of night. This to be continued ten or twelve | 
days in the manner of flax, and in short till ying 


ciently steeped ; which may be known by dry- 


ing and beating a handful of each sort,—return- | 
ing to the evening dew those which are uot suf- | 


ficiently prepared. 

The utility of White mulberry trees, says M. V. 
de Bomare, ( Dict. d’ Hist. Nat:) is not limited to 
the sustenance of silk worms ; they may be prun- 


ed every three or four years, like willows and | 


poplars, to make fagots, the leaves of which 
serve as winter food to sheep,—these animals 
being very fond of this nourishing provision.— 
On the first white frost, the leaves may also be 
shaken from these trees, gathered and dried un- 
der cover, stirring them occasionally. With 
them they feed sheep in Spain during the frosts, 
By this method the mulberry trees are not hurt, 
and it is supposed that this food contributes much 
to the beauty and fineness of the wools of Spain. 


If realization followed quick upon the track 
of our wishes, this tree, the larch, and locust 
would soon be extensively cultivated. Our hil! 
tops crowned with larches, and some of their 
slopes and the borders of our fields planted with 
the white mulberry tree, sugar-maple, and lo- 
cust, would add greatly to the beauty of our 
landscapes and the value of our domains. It is 
full time that the caltivation of useful native 
forest trees should be undertaken in many parts 
of this country. The honey-locust (gleditschia) 
and common locust (robinia) would form excel- 
lent hedges if properly managed. This last was 
introduced into France from this country by Jean 
Robin (whence its botanic name) and highly 
esteemed there for its various uses. One of their 
agriculturists, in recommending its more exten- 
sive culture, observed—there were millions of 
them spread over the soil of that country. 


Nobis placeant ante omnia sylve—Virgil. 
With much respect, 
SOLOMON DROWN. 


— 


P.S. If you think the foregoing remarks, or 
any part of them, worthy of publication, they 
are at your disposal. By the N. E. Farmer of 
January 28, I perceive Dr Tuacner-has mistak- 
en the scope of my article on the Buckthorn 
Hedge. What I wrote was founded on the as- 
sertion of the Committee, that the hedge at Gen. 
Degsy’s was formed of Buckthorn, “ an American 

lant, and native of New England.” I now find 
y Gen. Degsy’s communication, that his hedge 
was planted with Rhamnus Catharticus, which is 
an exotic, as | observed. If there has been any 
error, one may suppose that Dr Tracner has 
participated therein; for, from his saying,— 
several trees of this species are in view of my 
windows,” we may infer he deems it to be in- 


digenous. All I wish is, to be freed from the 


dence of the experience of others. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Extract of a letter from Bristol, (R. I.) 

Dear Sir,—Yours of Feb. 10, accompanying 
a parcel of Ruta Baga seeds came safely to hand, 
and were immediately distributed amongst our 
most enterprising farmers. 

We are not allogether unacquainted with the 
Ruta Baga in this section of the country, yet 
thtre has been considerable difficulty in ebtain- 
ing good seed, hence many have stated to me 
that they have not been able to succeed to their 
wishes. The Mangel Wurtzel is a much rarer 
plant, and I believe the Sugar Beet is entirely 
unknown here. If you should be able to procure 
any rare seeds, and will take the trouble to for- 
ward them to me, they shall be faithfully dis- 
tributed. 

Agriculture is advancing with rapid strides.in 
this state, since the formation of our Agricultural 
Society, and the dissemination of agricultural 
publications. We are making considerable ex- 
ertions to increase the subscribers to the New 
Encianp Farmer. Our farmers are beginning to 
read more, and to practise better, vying with 
each other in making improvements in the all 
important art of Agriculture. 











A very valuable work has lately been published in 
Philadelphia, entitled ‘* Memoirs of the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Society; with Selections from the most 
approved authors, adapted to the use of the practical 
farmers of the United States. Published by John S. 
Skinner, Esq.” This work has received due and 
handsome notice in the last No. of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Journal, which we propose to republish 
in a future No. of the New England Farmer. In the 
mean time, we have selected the following article for 
republication, which has particular claims to the at- 
tention of New England cultivators. It is written by 
a Gentleman, who is not only one of our most intelli- 
gent Agriculturists, but whose character aud station 
in society will add the weight of authority to the in- 
trinsic value of his observations. 


On the Slate of Agriculture, and the Application of 


Farm Labour in Massachusetts—breaking, feeding, 
and working, Oxen—the Culture of Indian Corn— 
the Advantages of Improved Short-horn Cattle for the 
Dairy and the shambles, 

[By tue Hon. Levi Lincoty.] 


Worcester, Augusl 3, 1824, 
Jonun Hane Powe, Esq. 


and the pressure of my engagements have so 
long delayed an acknowledgment of your letter 
of enquiry upon agricultural subjects, by the re- 
ceipt of which I beg youto be assured I felt 
both. obliged and honoured. If. my ability to 
afford practical and satisfactory information was 
in any degree proportionate to the ardour of my 
feelings and my sense of the importance of the ob- 
ject of our united pursuit—the improvement of 
the business of husbandry and of its substantial re- 
sults in the greater productiveness of labour—! 
should more deeply regret the little opportunity 
I have for communication and correspondence 
on the subject. My farming however has nec- 
essarily from my situation, been but of seconda- 
ry consideration, and my attention and observa- 
vations frequently interrupted in a manner to 
preclude a very systematic account of its prog- 
ress, present expense, or promise of future ad- 
vantage ; and I can speak with still less confi- 
The pres- 





dmputation of incorrectness. 8. D. 
eh 


pent depressed prices of produce, and the high 
rate of wages in this part of the country are un- 


Dear Sin.—l regret that absence from home, 


Aen cman 
favourable to any great improvements in agri. 
culture. This disproportion is most unreasona. 
bly great. Until withina few years a bushel of 
rye would pay for a day’s labour at hay-making, 
while now the price of 2 bushels is hardly made 
sutistactory. The smith’s bills also, an important 
item in the farmer’s account of expenses, is byt 
little, if at all diminished. From this and other 
like circumstances the business of husbandry js 
adversely affected. Less labour than would be 
advantageously applied to the culture of the 
earth is engaged, fewer and more imperfec 
implements are used, and a less careful and ip. 
proving course of farming is pursued, than, | 
trust, we should otherwise and everywhere po. 
tice. Still against all these discouragements, 
the agricultural interest in this neighbournood 
must be considered as progressive. Perhaps in 
no part of the country is there more industry, 
more hours of time devoted to labour by the 
yeomanry, than in this county. They are early 
risers, and generally at work in the longest days 
before the sun, and with short intermissions {or 
breakfast and dinner, until evening. I am ip. 
clined to believe that this habit of almost inces. 
sant labour is somewhat peculiar te the propric- 
tors of our stubborn soil. The intervals belween 
the cultivation and securing of the crops, and 
after the harvest, are usually employed in clear. 
ing new lands for improvement, in the erection 
of walls by which most farms are enclosed, and 
divided, in the preparation of composts and in 
the transportation of the barn yard manure to 
the field for use the next season. Providing fuel 
for the year, and the care of cattle, afford occu- 
pation for the winter. And I may well venture 
to say, that in our climate, and with our occa- 
sions for industry, the prudent farmer can have 
no idle time. The general tone of morals and 
and the degree of information which is found 
to exist, evince a devotion of some leisure hours 
to the sources of intelligence and mental im. 
provement. 

You enquire the mode or breaking, feedin:, 
and working our oxen.” The best broken oxen 
are those which are early trained and accustom- 
ed to the yoke with occasional light work.— 
They are often broken as early as at one and 
two years of age, with gentle and patient usage. 
At this period they are more docile and tracta- 
ble, and jt is thought become more powerful by 
being sooner accustomed to each other, and to 
the application of their strength to the draft. | 
believe they may be taught to travel in almost 
any gait; certain it is, the rate at which oxen, 
differently broken, will walk with their load, 
would seem incredible to a person ignorant of 
the difference in the mode of their training. To 
accustom them to a quick pace, they should at 
first be driven in the yoke while young, without 
any, or a very light weight, and never heavily 
loaded, until they have arrived at full strength 
and maturity. A great fault with many people 
is too much indifference to the construction of 
the yoke. ~ Almost any shapeless piece of wood, 
with héles for the insertion of the bows, is 
made to answer; but to the ease of the draft, the 
adaptation of the yoke or bow to the neck of 
the bullock, and the position of the staple and 
ring in the yoke, are altogether material. For 
common use, and particularly for ploughing, ! 
have found that yokes were generally too short. 
Cattle of the largest size require a yoke from 





4 to 5 feet in length. In short yokes they are 
apt to haul as it is termed, that is, draw from 
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other, and to such a degree in some in- 
pre as to cross their fore legs, and destroy 
their power and greatly impede their progress. 
lonce owned a pair made totally useless by 
this babit, and «afterwards entirely corrected by 
the application of a yoke of 18 inches more 
length. A short yoke is necessary only in snow 
paths, where cattle would otherwise crowd 
against each other, the opposite of hauling, but 
of the same mischievous effect. In respect to 
what oxen may be made to do ‘na short time, 
or as an experiment upon their strength, I must 
refer you to the resulls of oor ploughing 
matches and trials of strength. With us they 
are but little used upon the road, except in the 
transportation of heavy loads for short distan- 
ces in the same town, or between neighboring 
towns. One reason why horses are preferred 
for waggoning on the road, may be, that they 
can be made to travel quicker, and that from 
the construction of the hoof they are less liable 
to lameness, than the cloven-footed ox, by be- 
coming foot sore. On the Other hand the pa- 
tient and steady labour of the ox finds no substi- 
tute in the horse for the service of the farm, 
and the latter is seldom seen there except in 
occasional aid of the ox team, or with the light 
plough between the rows of corn. The value 
of a yoke of oxen, or a pair of horses, for use 
in all the business of a farm admits of no com- 
parison. So decided is the preference for the 
former, that I do not believe a single farmer 
can be found in this extensive agricultural coun- 
ty who performs his labour by horses without 
oxen, while there are hundreds, 1 had almost 
said thousands, who make no other use of hors 
es in husbandry than to furrow for planting, 
and plough among their corn for hoeing. Our 
oxen also, to answer another part of your in- 
quiry, are kept in a cheaper and less expensive 
manner, than horses, In the summer they are 
uniformly grazed ia the pastures. In the cold 
and winter seasons,@hey are put into the barns, 
and fed upon the stock hay, as it is called, that 
which grows in meadows, and upon the fodder 
of corn stalks, husks, &c. unless indeed they 
are more severely worked than usual, when 
hay of better quality is given them ; and in all 
cases, as the spring advances, their keeping is 
improved, and with better hay, some grain is 
added. 1 speak of the general practice of far- 
mers. There are some who keep their oxen 
more generously, and others more hardily ihan 
I have mentioned. But with a clean and warm 
stable, the daily application of the currycomb 
or card, and coarse food, without severe labor, 
the best farmers will at all times exhibit teams 
of most vigorous and powerful cattle, and their 
best hay and their grain will be saved in their 
beef and pork, and in the produce of their dai- 
ries, for the market. 

The culture of Indian Corn is much attended 
to by the farmers of New England, and most 
wonderful crops have been obtained here as well 
as in New York and elsewhere. Forty bushels 
of sound grain is quite as much as the average 
quantity to the acre, in the common mode of 
cultivation. By extraordinary attention, my 
crops have usually exceeded this, varying from 
60 to 80 bushels on good ground. My course 
has been usually, and as I believe most profita- 
bly, to break up the pasture lands, or old mow- 
ing lots, as soon as possible after haying, cross 








a half of seed to the acre. In this manner | have) Denton’s half blood. They are fine promising 


the next season. After reaping, the stubble and) 
grass are turned in; and the next year the field 
is well manured from the stable and yard, and 
the corn planted in hills, and hoed three times 
in the course of the season. The top-stalksare 
cut after the corn begins to harden and before 
the frosts of the fall; and the corn is harvested 
in October, when perfectly dry and sound. The 
stalks of corn are, in my estimation, so valuable 
fodder for cattle, that | cannot but particularly 
advise to their careful preservation. When cut 
in the proper state and in good weather, they 
may be put the same, or the next day, into small 
bundles, and should be carried immediately un- 
der sheds, or hung upon rails or poles to cure 
and dry. Thus secured, they have a delightful 
flavor, and are eaten by every species of stock 
with the utmost greediness; and in value I think 
are equal to their weight of the best hay. The! 
practice of stacking them for a long time in the| 
field is both unnecessary and wasteful, and can | 
only be pursued by those who are ignorant of! 
their valne. 

Potatoes require much less labour in cultiya- 
tion than Indian corn. They are a fine, improv- 
ing and ameliorating crop for the soil, leaving 
it mellow and in excellent tilth. They are usn- 
ally cultivated on rough land, with or without 
manure, and hoed once or at most twice. 1 
think -they pay for the expense bestowed upon 
them better than any cther root crop. When 
mantre is applied, the coarsest, even half-ret- 
ted straw and litter trom the yard, is to be pre- 
ferred. Potatoes are much used in the fatten- 
ing of cattle, and boiled and steamed in the 
making of pork. I uniformly feed them to all 
my stock through the winter. 

Upon the snbject of * Denton’s” progeny, | 
should fear to write to any one, less observing 
and sanguine than yourself. With nineteen of 
them, of different grades and ages in my pos- 
session, | can safely say, that my most confident 
anticipations have been entirely answered. . | 
have now seven heifers in milk, four of them 
© years, and three 2 years old, and for richness 
and quality and abundance in quantity, they are 
not excelled by the very best cows of any age, 
of the native stock. A heifer of three years, 
with her second calf, has not been dry since she 








dropped her first, having given four quarts on 
the morning of her second calving. Next to 
the Merino sheep, | consider the introduction 
of the short horns, in the blood of Denton, as the 
richest acquisition to the country which agri- 
culture has received. For the dairy and the 
stall | speak with the utmost confidence of their 
pre-eminence. From my three years old hei- 
fers [have calves of the most promising ap- 
pearance, and greatly excelling any I have be- 
fore seen. One ofthe heifers gives from 16 
to 20 quarts of the richest milk, by the day 
since calving ; the othera little less, from the 
circumstance of having-been in milk continu- 
ally for more than a year, but her milk is in no 
degree inferior in quality. The last season she 
gave eleven quarts at a milking with grass on- 
ly, and this not unfrequently. They keep as 
easily as the native stock, and are as hardy. 
| have this year a three-fourths heifer calf 
from a half blood of Denton by Admiral, the fa- 
mous bull sent out by Sir Isaac Coffin last year 





plough and harrow about the Ist of September, 


to the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, and 


aud sow winter ‘rye at the rate of a bushel and! two others by the celebrated bull * Celebs,” on 


| 


never failed of a crop of from 15 to 20 hushels| animals, although in no respect superior to the 


three-fourths of Denton. 1 have no knowledge 
of the properties of this stock for labor, never 
having altered but one of the males. I cannot 
however perceive any reason to doubt their 
value in this particular. Their form indicates 
great power, and they have much quictness 
and docility. 

It will give me pleasure at all times to hear 
from you ; and I beg that this tardy and imper- 
fect reply, too long to correct by any opportu- 
nity I have to transcribe it, may not discourage 
your very interesting and highly esteemed com- 
munications. 

Most respectfully, and with great esteem, 

Your obedient servant, 
LEVI LINCOLN. 


P. S.—Since writing the foregoing letter, in 


| conversation with Major Davis, a professional 


and agricultural friend, whom you will doubt- 
less well recollect, he informs me. that a prac- 
tical farmer, speaking of the stock of Denton, 


‘told him, that so decidedly superior were the 


calves in his neighbourhood, from a cross of the 
native stock with a bull of the half blood, that 
the victuallers would most readily distinguish 
and select them for the shambles in preference 
to all others, and that the farmers could well 
afford to pay an additional price for the use of 
a bull for this purpose. I am also indebted to 
the same gentleman for a confirmation of my 
account of this stock from his personal obser- 
vation and experience. He has himself bred 
fine animals from Denton. Upon the subject of 
the keeping and working of our oxen, he has 
reminded me of the great superiority of their 
application by the yoke to the cart, over horses 
attached to a waggon. The greater weight 
which may be carried by the former, and the 
facility with which it is removed by tipping up, 
are of most striking advantage, in the ordinary 
business of a farm. It is said that a cord of 
green oak or hickory wood is not an unusual 
load for a yoke of oxen to bring into our mar- 


Let upon a cart, while it would certainly re- 


quire the power of three horses on a waggon. 
The estimate of the-relative expenses of keep- 
ing a pair of horses and ofoxen, is in the pro- 
portion of 3 for the former to 2 for the latter, 
and ‘to this is to be added the value of the ox 


|for beef when his strength fails for labor. If 


your farmers should once be induced to substi- 
tute the ox for the horse in their ordinary busi- 


iness, it could not fail most essentially to ad- 


vance their interests. 
Respectfully, 
L. LINCOLN. 


Water.—The Philadelphians have laid thir- 
teen miles of * iron main and pipes” and under 
the new system, the committee states, that‘ if 
the city requirestwelve millions of gallons of 
water, or even more, it can readily be supplied, 
at an annual expense of less than $2500, whilst 
the same quantity, by the system of steam engines 
would require an annual expenditure of * 200, 
000 !? The committee add the important fact, 
that * iftwelve millions of gallons per day should 
be disposed of, at the same rate which the 
quantity at present taken by the citizens pro- 
duces, to wit, 27,292 per year, the annual in- 





come will be $160,000.” 
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- Jhartford Agricultural Society. 


The stated Meeting of the members of the 
Society for the choice of Officers, and the trans- 
action of its annual business, was held at Morgan’s 
Coffee-House on Tuesday last. 

The attendance was chiefly from the country, 
and although the traveling was very bad, yet at 
no former Meeting of this Society, has there 
been present so great a proportion of enterpriz- 
ing, operative Farmers. 

Resolutions were adopted, providing, that 
hereafter no premiums shall be awarded by this 
Society, to any persons, but to its members, 
their daughters, and minor sons, except to wid- 
ows and fatherless females—that suitable pre- 
miums be offered, for encouraging the growth 
of Narseries of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

The zeal for the interests of the Society man- 
ifested by its members on this occasion, has re- 
moved all apprehensions which might have éx- 
isted for its prosperity, and furnishes abundant 
evideuce that the Hartford County Agricultural 
Society is to exist and flourish ; though other 
and similar Societies have decayed and died. 

This Society is not now patronized for its 
novelty, but for its utility—and at no period 
since its formation, have its prospects been more 
encouraging. : 

An adherence to these principles—which have 
lately governed the various Awarding Commit- 
tees—and a prompt and faithful discharge of 
the duties devolving on the Awarding and ‘l'own 
Committees, will insure the increase and per- 
manency of this Society. 

The following persons were ohosen officers 
ef the Society for the year ensuing : 


ENOCH PERKINS, President. 
Maarriy Kextoca, jr. 1st Vice President. 
Lurner Loomis, 2d Vice President. 

J. L, Comstock, Corresp. Sec’y. 
Cuaries Bascock, Rec. Sec’y. 

Sotomon Porter, Treasurer. 

Cyprian Nicnoxs, Auditor. 


S$. S. Stebbins, Chairman Viewing Committee. 





Joseph Pratt, Chairman Com. on Produce, @ 


Martin Ellsworth, Chairman Com. Inspec. 
Barzuillai Hudson, Chairman Com. Mantfac. 
Joseph Porter, Chairman Com. on Ploughing. 
Harvey Seymour, Seedsman. ~ 


To the Executive Committee of the Hartford Coxn- 
ty Agricultural Societyythe Viewing Committee 
respectfully report : 


That their duties this season|/have been more 
arduous, and‘ they think more gratifying than in 
any former year, since the establishment of the 
Society. Seven fine Farms were entered for 
inspection, which we now mention in the -order 
in which they were examined. 

For a description of Mr. Raruer’s Farm, of 
his improvements, and mode of managing, we 
with pleasure refer to former reports of the 
Viewing Committee, which, we think, have 
done him ample justice. Within his enclosures, 
every thing is found in its place, even to a straw. 
For his peculiar neatness in farming, he has al- 
ready been encouraged and rewarded by re- 
ceiving, in 1824, the second premium, in the 
gift of the Society. In his peculiar traits, as a 
farmer, we are not afraid of his being tco fre- 
quently imitated ;—and would cordially recom- 
mend an examination of his yards and out-houses, 


not only to those who have a wood-pile at one 
door, and a pig-pen at the other—but to every 
Gentleman, who, in the arrangement of his 
buildings, and adjacent grounds, regards both 
comfort and elegance. 

The large Farm of Mr. Ina Wessren, in 
West-Hartford, is well known in this vicinity as 
a pleasant and highly productive one.—Most of 
this Farm lies upon a ridge of land, having a 
light, warm, gravelly soil, friendly to a great 
variety of crops, and yielding a sure and hand- 
some profit, Possessed of such advantages, we 
cannot say that we are gratified in finding Mr. 
Wesster engaged in reclaiming, at an immense 
expense, a tract of low land, sufficiently unpro- 
mising, at the first view, and, on examination, 
still more so. The surface is uneven, consist- 
ing of hillocks and pond-holes ; and the soil ex- 
tremely shallow, imposed upon a close, reten- 
tive sub-soil. Should the Proprietor carry into 
complete effect his design, of bringing the 
whole to an even surface, and rendering it, by 
the application of manures, productive, it would 
add much to the appearance of his Farm, but 
would be attended with anexpense which, we 
think, neither its situation, nor its inherent va- 
lue, would justify. In justice, however, to Mr. 
Wesster, we must remark, that his attention 
has, by no means, been confined to this part of 
his farm—but that those parts, the caltivation 
of which must be attended with both profit and 
pleasure, afford evident marks of correct taste, 
and good management. We know of no Far- 
mer in this vicinity, who has been so exten- 
sively, or so successfully engaged, in the cul- 
tivation of fruit. Of the excellence, and abun- 
dance of this, we enjoyed a very sensible proof. 
His Orchards, which contain a large number of 
the finest varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, 
&c. far surpass, in beauty and thrift, every 
thing of the kind, which we noticed, in our ex- 
cursion. 

The next Farm, which came under our ob- 
servation, was that of Mr. Moses Goopman, of 
West-Hartford. This Farm was examined by 
the Viewing Committee, last year, and was 
mentioned, in favorable terms, in their official 
report. Deacon Goopman is one of the oldest 
members of our Society, and we hardly know 
of one, who may, in all things, be more safely 
followed, by Farmers of small capital. His 
Farm appears to have been in a train of melio- 
ration, for more than forty years. He has 
adopted no striking plan of improvement, which, 
if it failed, would be ruinous :—his attention 
has not been engrossed by any favorite scheme, 
which would lead to a neglect of the ordinary 
concerns of the Farm ;—but by husbanding his 
time—by judiciously applying his means, and 
by availing himself of the advantages, which, 
the nature of his. grounds presented, he has re- 
claimed from absolute waste, a tract of more 
than twenty acres, and brought it to a state of 
productiveness, which is rarely surpassed. 

The large farm of Mr Grant, of Wintonbury, 
was presented for our inspection. Here we 
witnessed the various operations of Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, and several of the Mechan- 
ic Arts carried on, upon a grand and extensive 
scale. Notwithstanding the establishment is so 
large, and the objects of attention so various, 
every thing is — clock work. Although 
the system of farming pursued by Mr Grant, 
cannot be generally adopted in this country, 





} of the the adjacent towns. 


still we were convinced that it was the best pos. 
sible system, for one in his situation.  [t wij) |, 
recollected that he has the charge of the Pay. 
pers of the State of Connecticut, and also somo 
These unfortunate 
men, reduced to a state of dependence, by jp. 
capacity, infirmity, or vice, and destitute, j, 
most cases, of either skill or judgment, wou, 
seem incapable of much efficient labour. By 
by being kept in a course of temperance, }, 
having their labour judiciously arranged, a, 
divided, and by being under constant superintep. 
dence, they are enabled to perform, ina work. 
manlike manner, a great variety, and a grea; 
amount of labour—thus contributing both ¢, 
their own health and comfort, and to the weal) 
|of the Contractor. The Committee regard the 
situation of Captain Grant, as peculiar ;—an4 
we doubt not, that, with his management, aided 
| as he is by the skill and enterprize of his son, 
he will soon render this establishment one. 
which no citizen can visit without profit. 

The Farm of Mr Ouiver Fittey, in the same 
neighbourhood had been previously viewed by 
your Committee, in 1820, and 1821 :—and was 
considered by them, as having high claims jor 
the neatness and arrangement of its buildings, 
for the excellence of its fences, and for the ex. 
tent, which it exhibited, of safe improvement, 
and judicious practice. Since that time, the 
exertions of Mr Filley seem not to have been 
abated. His fields afford a striking contrast with 
those on either side, and evince, by their ap. 
pearance, how much may be done, by moderat: 
means, skilfully applied. It will be recollecte, 
that, as Mr Filley had already received the sic. 
ond premium on Farms, he was by a by-law o} 
the Society, a competitor only for the first. 

From the examination of the Farm of Mr Jey. 
rery O. Puetrs, of Simsbury, we received n: 
smal! share of satisfaction. An astonishing change 
has been effected upon the Farm, in the few 
years in which it has beemin the hands of Mr 
Phelps, both in its appearance, and in the 2- 
mount of its production. The leading improve 
ments, which came within our observation, ap- 
pear to have been made at what farmers too 
frequently call leisure seasons, and with refer- 
ence both to immediate and future profit. In. 
ceed, Mr Phelps appears to be, emphatically, 
one who makes the most of every thing. In his farm- 
ing operations, nothing is wasted, or neglected— 
every thing is done in its season, and every 
hour is devoted to some employment, which is 
useful, because profitable. The principles of 
strict economy, by which he is guided, seconded 
by the frugal and enlightened system, which is 
displayed in the domestic concerns of the family, 
point out, with an unerring; hand, the road to 
wealth. 

The Farm of Mr Bayan Hooker, of Bristol, 
presents many marks of good management, and 
some of successful experiment ;—and, in its 
general appearance, exhibits additional proo’, 
that nothing but the hand of industry, guided 
by sound judgment, is necessary, to cause the 
wilderness to blossom as the rose. 

Our excorsion was a laborious, but still a 
pleasant and instructive one. Besides those al- 
ready mentioned, we noticed several fine Farms, 
exhibiting improvements and experiments, of 
comm interest. We believe that the 
Society is exerting a powerful and beneficial 
influence, throughout the County ;—that pre- 
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udiegs are subsiding ;—and that, we may in- 
‘alee our exertions, and extend our operations, 


with extended utility. 
: By Order, 
SAMUEL S. STEBBINS, 


Chairman of the Viewing Committee. 
Windsor, Oct. 8, 1824. 











; c, Esa. President of the Cumberland 
tae oer, J.) Agricultural Society. 

Sir: A great variety of implements of hus- 
bandry have been invented to aid the husband- 
man in preparing his ground for the reception 
of a crop for tillage ; and for various other pur- 
poses. The prudent farmer, however, in re- 
gard to this as well as every other branch of 
his art, must study economy ; he should there- 
fore, not incur any unnecessary expense in buy- 
ing implements that cannot be profitably used. 
The plough, harrow, roller, and hoe, may per- 
haps be considered the only*essential articles 
necessary to prepare our lands for a crop and 
for the convenience of tillage. 

As land cannot be cultivated to any considera- 
ble extent, or to much advantage without the 
plough, it is therefore considered the chief of 
all iostraments employed in agriculture. In 
the formation of ploughs there is a great dif- 
ference ; different kinds are used in different 
states and counties, and by individuals in the 
same county. The plough drawn by two hor- 
ses, most generally used amongst us, having a 
cast-iron mould-board, with the coulter attached 
to the point of the share, is, I believe, sufficient 
to answer all purposes in our light soil, and is 
as durable and cheap as any other. 

It is an opinion too common amongst many 
of our farmers, that the principal use of a har- 
row is to cover the seed with earth after it is 
sown ; but I conceive an important branch in 
the art of farming is, to prepare the ground 
properly for receiving a crop ; and for this pur- 
pose, the harrow is an implement of much yval- 
ue, and one which cannot be dispensed with. 
The harrows in common use in this country, 
are generally made with the teeth too wide 
apart, and do not break the clods sufficient for 
producing fine tilth. I haye the last season, 
had a harrow constructed, similar to one which 


ishighly recommended in the New England Far-| 


mer, invented by Mr Assot of New Hampshire,* 
and from experience I can say, it is better 
adapted to our soil than any that I have yet 
seen. It is both strong and durable, and from 
its shape, and the manner in which the teeth 
are placed, it is calculated to penetrate deeper 
into the soil, and cut the ground finer, and is 
not liable to choke up with weeds, grass or 
stones, like those in common use. It puts the 
ground in excellent order for a crop, by re- 
ducing it to a fine tilth. A small harrow of this 
kind used in our corn fields would, I think, be 
very beneficial. 

The roller is animplement of husvandry of 
much value, although but little used in this 
country, which, I believe, is chiefly owing to 
its being found a very unwieldly instrument ; 


but from experience I can say, that if made of 


os and rightly constracted, it is a very use- 
ful a and convenient implement. The best plan 





* For a description of Mr. Apnot’s Harro 
New England Fatmer, vol. 2, page 276. ote 
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a mn 
is that of having two rollers, each about three| elasticity and impenetrahility. Some of these 
feet in length, and both placed in one. frame, | shoes have been imported into Philadelphia, and 
so as to roll clear of one another. When made ja paper of that city advises females to substitate 
in this way, it is less straining to the frame, is them for the fashionable ladies’ shoes now in use. 
easily turned, and can be turned very short,) Indian rubber, called aiso caoutchouc, is obtain- 
because one-half rolls back, whilst the other ed by the Indians from a tree that grows in Brazil 
moves forward ; it does not tear up the ground | and other parts of South Amerjca. This tree, 
in turning, and adapts itself better to the ine-| on being wounded, yields a milky juice, which 
qualities of the ground. | becomes thick on exposure tothe air. The juice 
Rolling the ground is of great use, it breaks! is spread on clay, moulded into the form of bot- 
up the clods, and makes ou loose soil more | tles, shoes, birds, &c. in successive layers, until 
compact and solid ; it causes the seeds to vege- | it is sufficiently thick. ‘The exterior is ornamen- 
tate quicker, by bringing the earth in close con-| ted by various means, and then it is suspended 
tact with them ; it causes the earth to retain over smoke, which hardens ani colours it. The 
its moisture longer ; {t is also of great benefit|clay is afterwards broken to pieces and taken 
to our grass.lands. It should be used after sow-| out. Caoutchouc is used for varnish, and it is 
ing most of our seeds, especially if the season | said that cloth varnished with the fresh juice is 
be dry. Rolling the ground whilst very wet is | rendered perfectly impervious to water. When 
injurious to vegetation. this substance is exposed to heat it readily melts, 
Among the number of instruments that have | and loses its properties. By boiling it for some 
been invented to lessen the labors of a farmer,|time, and then pressing two pieces together, 
| consider the newly-invented revolving horse-| they may be united as closely as if they formed 
rake as a usetul and profitable instrument, be-;one piece. Several trees which grow in the 
cause it saves much time and labor, and expe- | East Indies, yield caoutchouc. 
dites the saving of a crop of hay on the ap- — 
pearance of bad weather. It can be used on WALNUTS—an excellent family medicine. 
level ground without any difficulty ; and witha| Every body eats walnuts; every body knows 
steady horse and careful hand, may be used on) how to make a pickle of walnuts; few, however, 
uneven ground, and even among stumps, if| know the medicinal virtue of walnuts. Now the 
there be room to allow the rake to pass be-| fact is, walnuts when prepared secundum artem, 
tween them. It 1s a machine well worthy the | are an excellent opening medicine and alterative : 
attention of many of our farmers. and this is the way to prepare them.—Get the 
Another instrument which is useful and pro-| green walnuts fit for pickling, put them in a 
fitable to every farmer, is achaff-cutter. I have! stone jar, fill it up with moist sugar, at the pro- 
lately obtained one of Eastman’s patent chaff- portion of about half a pound of sugar to twenty 
cutters, and | must confess that, among all my | walnuts; place the jar in a’sauce-pan of boiling 
patent purchases, this has given the most satis-| water for about three hours, taking care the 
faction. It is simple and durable ; turns by| water does not get in, and keep it simmering 
means of a crank, having two knives placed on during the operation. The sugar, when dissolv- 
a cylinder, and these sufficiently strong to cut| ed, should cover the walnuts, if it does not, add 
sticks an inch in diameter without being in-|more. Cover it close, and in six months it will 
jured. It ts constracted for cutting hay, straw, | be fit for use ; the older it grows the better it is. 
millet, or cornstalks ; feeds itself, and cuts off! One walnut is a dose for a child six years old, 
different lengths, at the option of the tender. ,as a purgative ; and it has this advantage over 
A man, with a boy to put the straw into the | drugs, that, whilst it is an excellent medicine, it 
box, may cut from seventy-five to eighty bush-/ is at the same time very pleasant to the palate, 
| els per hour withit. Were it not that the price and will be esteemed by young folks asa great 
| is a great objection, [fifty-two dollars] [ should) treat. Who can say as much of salts, jalap, and 
recommend it in stronger terms to our farmers. | other doctor’s stuff? and ina large family it will 
| But as it is a machine which is portable, by| abridge the doctor’s bill ten pounds in a year. 
| taking off the fly wheei, which can be readily nutes 
done, it may be carried in a wagon without Wash Leather under Waistcoats.—In several 
sustaining any injury : if three or more neigh-| instances, the best effects have occurred from 
boring farmers were to join together in the pur-| wearing washing leather over flannel, as a pre- 
chase of one, 1 would venture to predict that|servative against the consequences of those ex- 
the increase of manure-made from it, by cut-/ posures to which all men are more or less liable. 
ting up al! their stalks, bay and straw, would! A waistcoat of this material will, in many cases, 
pay all the expenses incurred in one year and/suypersede the necessity of, and prove a more 
satisfy them of its utility ; beside the benefits| effective barrier against cold, than a great coat, 
derived to their stock from the use of it. and often even after the establishment of a rheu- 
1 am, sir, yours respectfully, matism which refuses to give way before the 
WM. ELMER: | most powerful medicine, clothing the parts af- 
= fected with leather, will almost immediately ef- 


INDIAN RUBBER. fect an easy cure. 


This elastic substance, which is used for little 
else in this country but te take out the marks of SUEBEFIVES YOR CASTOR Wha 
black lead pencils, is used for various pur-| M. Hufeland asserts, that by mixing one drop 
poses in South America, being formed into bot-| of the oil of Croton with an ounce of syrup of 
tles, boots, shoes, torches, &c. Torches made of| poppy, a preparation is obtained, resembling in 
this substance burn with great splendour.—Any | a great degree, the Castor oil, and of which one 
person may satisfy himself of this by applying a| spoonful produces analogous effecis. Many suc- 
candle to a small piece of rubber. It is said to| cessful experiments have been made with this 
be superior to Jeather for shoes, by reason of its| preparation in the Polyclinic School at Berlin. 
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NEW ENGLAND F ARMER, (fact, that if a scion be taken from a seedling tree 


of one or two years old, it will retain the character 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1825. and undergo the same annual change as the seed- 


ling tree tiself, whatever be the age of the stock into 
which it is inserted ; and that it will remain un- 
productive of fruit, until the seedling tree has ac- 
quired its proper age and maturtty. It is strongly 
to be suspected that nursery men, either from 
ignorance or indifference, have disregarded this 
circumstance, and imposed upon purchasers 
trees of this description, by which their just 











Parmer’s Calendar. 


It is now about the proper season to cut scions 
for grafting. Dr Deane observes that “ scions, 
for grafting, should always be taken from the 
most thrifty trees, not from those, especially, 
which are old and decaying. The time for 
cutting them is in February or March, just be-| expectations have been disappointed.” 

‘fore the buds begin to swell, and appear fresh,| My Preston, of Stockport, Penn. gives the 
which will be earlier or later, according to the! following as one of the precepts of a German 
season andclimate. They should be taken from | Orchardist, who ‘had been bred to orcharding” 
the ends of limbs of the former year’s growth jn his native country. Be sure in selecting 
—not from young suckers of an over quick) the grafts [scions for grafling] to cut them in 
growth—-and kept moist in a cellar, with the! such a manner, as to always take the bulge, be- 
lower ends inserted in moist clay, or mud, till! tween the year’s growth, where the wood is curled 
the proper time of grafting. In such a position | open and porous, to receive the sap readily from 








they will keep well for two months or more, she stock ; and such scions will grow and flour- 
before grafting.” 
Mr Coxe says “the scions should be of the! 


‘twig they would not grow.” 
growth of the preceding year, cut from healthy, | « by strictly adhering to this,” and other roles, 


bearing trees ; they should be kept from water,| which are given at length in the New England 

which, by saturating the sap vessels, would prevent Farmer, vol. i. p. 121, “1 grafted several ap- 

their Rag te the sap of the stocks into which they ple trees as late as the latter part of June, that 

may be inserted.” ; : : + | flourished and grew well, and are the best of 
In Dr Thacher’s “ American Orchardist,” we | bearing trees.” 


have the following observations on the subject 

: : ") <n i it will be obse as 
“* Scions are directed to be cut in March, hefore | ‘alee Poland pr Pace Ae te po 
the buds begin to swell; and in order to pre- year’s growth, “ except only just enough of the 


serve them in good condition for grafting, they . 
entis ten Ghueed “ead . 4 ~, | year before to fix in the earth, to preserve them 
placed, with their lower ends in the moist until they are used;” but does not ad- 


ground, in some dry part of the cellar till wanted. | |. 
Tid meets . . | vise to set any part of the growth of the year 
“ experienced operators prefer Cutting | before in the stock. But, perhaps, the open 


their scions as near the time they are to be em- , 
pall gamete ye ‘ent. ; and porous texture of the wood at the place of 
ploy y be convenient. Scions should the junction of the growths of the two years, 


pains yrtie — aay the ig sag * me | might render it advisable to set that part of the 
1 t 1, h Sating ‘Tees, a08.65 (6) cian in the stock, as suggested by Mr Preston. 
io ego ats persig sed jost enough ! The porous nature of that part of the scion 

@ growth of the year before to fix in the would, perhaps, facilitate the attraction of sap 


cd le the Edicborgh’ Eneycloy boing Ng in | from the stock, as well as absorb moisture from 
ulead to cat:the he ie A a bef us the earth. On this subject, however, we speak 
vera’ weeks before the | with diffidence ; and would rather suggest it as 


season of grafting arrives; the reason is that!  ,. . 
experience hath shown, thut grafting may most — er Saperiaieely Cap Ses fen: 


successfully be performed, by allowing the ; ; re 
stock to have aes siphiud ones ihe aouk The following are Mr Forsyth’s directions 
in forwardness of vegetation. It is desirable Telative to this subject. “Grafts or scions 
that the sap of the stock should be in a brisk | Should be cut off from the trees before their 
motion at the time of grafting; but by this time | buds begin to swell, which is generally three 
the buds of the scion, if left on the tree,| Weeks or a month before the season for graft- 
would be equally advanced; whereas, the sci-|ing; therefore, when they are cut eff, they 
ons being gathered early, the buds are kept should be laid in the ground with the cut down- 
back, and ready only to swell out, when the wards, burying them half their length, and cov- 
graft is placed on the stock. The selecting of | ¢Tig their tops with dry litter to prevent their 
proper scions, the writer observes, is a matter drying; if a small joint of the former year’s 
of the greatest importance, if we wish to enjoy | ¥°od be cut off with the scion, it will preserve 
the full advantage, which may be derived from|it.the better, and when they are grafted this 
grafting. They should be taken from a healthy | ™4Y be cut off; [Mr F. does not say must be cut 
tree. in full bearing, and from the outer side of| °] for at the same time the scions must be cut 
the horizontal branches of such a tree, where|'° 4 proper length before they are inserted in 
the wood has freely enjoyed the benefit of sun] the stocks; but till then the shoots should re- 
and air. Ifthe tree be in a luxuriant state, the | ain of their full length, as they were taken 
grafts are very frequently taken from the ex-|!rom the tree, which will better preserve them 
tremities of the bearing branches; but if it be from shrinking ; if these scions are to be carri- 
in a debilitated condition,the most healthy shoots | 4 @ considerable distance it will be proper to 
in the centre of the tree should be employed. | Put their ends into a lump of clay, and to wrap 
The extremity of the scion should be cut off,|them up in moss, which will preserve them 
leaving four or five eyes or buds, as the middle fresh for a month or longer ; bat these should 
part affords the best graft.” be cut off from the trees earlier than those 

Dr Thacher likewise observes— Perhaps| Which are grafied near the place where the 
cultivators, in general, are not apprized of the | frees are growing.” 























— 


We have been informed that it is a practice 
with some nursery mento insert scions, {oy 
grafting, in potatoes, in order to preserve the 
principle of vegetable life. We know of no ob. 
jections to this mode of proceeding, but shonia 
believe it expedient to take the scions from the 
potatoes, and wipe the ends dry, which had been 
inserted, some hours betore they are made usc 
of for grafting, lest being saturated with the 
juice of the potatoes, they should not so readily 
imbibe the sap of the stocks. Care should, 
however, be taken not to permit them to be. 
come in any degree shrivelled, or the pores 
closed for the want of a due degree of moisture 








National Legislature. 


SENATE.—Fen. 11. The Commissioner of Publick 
Buildings was ordered to take an inventory of the furni- 
ture of the President’s house, when most convenient {o 
the President. 

A petition of Thomas Cooper, praying that a fine 


ish, when if taken from any other part of the | paid by him for a libel on John Adams, formerly Presi. 
He says, also, that | dent of the U. S. under the Sedition Law, should bs 


Aoo - 


refunded, was referred to a select committee. 

It was voted to continue the appropriation of $28,567 
to defray the expense of continuing surveys for Internal 
Improvements. 

Fes, 14. A Message was received from the Presi. 
dent transmitting a report from the Secretary of War, 
relating to internal improvements of the country, be- 
tween the Potomac and Ohio Rivers, bet ween the Ohic 
Rivers and Lake Erie, between the Alleghany and 
Schuylkill Rivers, the Delaware and Rariton, between 
Buzzard’s and Barnstable Bays, and the Narragansett 
Roads and Boston Harbour. This report speaks fa- 
vourably of the practicability and expediency of the 
communications between Buzzard’s and Barnstable 
Bays, and Naragansett Roads and Boston Harbour. 

Fes. 15. ~The bills for the punishment of Crimes 
and to amend the Judicial System were discussed, but 
no decision had. 

Fes. 16. A bill providing that, after a certain pe- 
riod, the public ships of War shall be supplied, exclv- 
sively, with canvass, &c. from American hemp an¢ 
flax, was read a first time. 

HOUSE.—Fexn. 11. A eommunication was laid be- 
fore the House, relative to discriminating duties impor- 
ed on vessels of the U.S. and their cargoes in the Neth- 
erlands. 

Fes. 14. A Flag, the work of the female orphans 
of the school of industry in Washington, was present- 
ed to the House, witha letter from Mr Barnard, their 
instructor, and was referred to the Military Committee. 

The Georgia Militia Claims were debated on, but 
no decision obtained. 

A Message was received from the House relating to 
claims of the citizens of the United States on the gor- 
ernment of the Netherlands. 

The Georgia Militia Claims were discussed and re- 
jected. 

Fes. 16. The amendment, which proposes to it 
sert $14,000 for new furniture for the President’? 
House, was agreed to; as was also another to appro 
priate $5000 for improving the grounds round the Pres 
ident’s House. , 

Mr Hamilton moved that the House take up the bill 
providing for the Massachusetts Militia Claims, but the 
House refased to act upon the subject. 

Fes. 17. A Message was received from the Pres- 
dent, relative to securing the Distriet of Columbia % 
gainst contagious diseases from abroad. Likewise #2 
other Message transmitting copies of the correspor 
dence with the Government of France. 


Massachusetts Legislature. 


SENATE.—Frs. 16. A Committee was appointed 
to inquire if any and what alterations are necessary in 
establishing the ** Law of the Road.” : P 

A resolve passed, authorizing the appointment ¢ 
commissioners for running the boundary line betwe* 


this state and New Hampshire. 
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taking measures for preventing depredations on public 


ands in Maine. } 
ie iaanials were accepted by both houses, for sup-| 


heylam at Hartford. 


A bill making further provision for the division and _ 
settlement of the real and personal estate of persons 
deceased passed to be engrossed, ‘ 

Resolutions declaring it mexpedient to propose a- 
mendments to the constitution for equalizing the repre- 
sentation in the Senate—for paying the members of the 
House out of the public treasury— and respecting oaths 
and affirmations, passed both houses. ; 

Fes. 17. A provision to authorize the City Council 
to erect a free bridge from Wheeler’s Point to S. Boston 
was, after debate, adopted. 

Fes. 21. The two Houses accepted the report of 
che Committee on the expediency of taxing shares in 
Manufacturing Incorporations. aie 

The two Houses appointed Commissioners to propose 
and digest a System for the education of the laboring 
classes in the practical Arts and Sciences. 

The bill in aid of the Bunker Hill Monument Asso- 
ciation wasrecommitted. . 

Fes. 22. Bills passed to be engrossed to aid the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association ; further to pro- 
vide for the government and regulation of the State 
Prison ; in addition to the several acts providing for 
the laying out of County Roads. 


HOUSE.—Fes. 16. The Committee on Finance was 
ordered to report the aunual tax bill for $75,000. 

The bill in addition to the law prescribing the mode 
of taking depositions, after much debate, passed to be 
engrossed. 

Bill to establish the Easton Lead and Silver Mining 
Manufacturing Company was engrossed. 

Fes. 17. The bill for the incorporation of a College 
iu the town of Amherst, after amendment, passed to a 
third reading. 

Fes. 18. The bill to incorporate a College at Amherst 
passed to be engrossed—Yeas'96—Nays 68. 

Fes. 19. The resoive in favor of distributing copies 
ofthe Vew England Farmer was referred to the next 
session of the General Court. 

The bill to establish a School of Agriculture at Dum- 
mer Academy was ordered to lie on the table. 

Fes. 21. A number of bills passed to be enacted. 
Among these were to establish a College at Amherst— 
in addition to an act to regulate the going at large of 
sheep and rams and he-goats at certain seasons of the 
year—in addition to an uct prescribing the mode of 
taking depositions, &c.—to incorporate the company of 
the South Boston Flint Works—to incorporate the New- 
buryport Hosiery Co.—in addition to acts to incorpo- 
rate the Proprietors of the Charlestown Bleaching—in 


addition to an act to incorporate the Salem Laboratory 
Company. 











*,* Several valuable Communications and other arti- 
cles are necessarily deferred. 


The Hon. Levi Linconn, and the Hon. Marcus 
Morton have accepted the invitation of the Conven- 
lions to be c@ndidates for the offices of Governor and 
Lieut. Governor at the ensuing election. 


Price Poem.—The Committee on the Poems offered 
for Premium, on the occasion of Washington’s Birth 
Night, Feb. 22, 1825, have voted, unanimously, ** That 
of the productions submitted, the Ode entitled “ T'ri- 
umphs of Liberty,” is, in the opinion of the Committee, 
decidedly the best.” It was recited at the Theatre on 
Tuesday evening, and received with universal ap- 


mn It was written by Mr. Ebenezer Bailey, of this 


Exhibition of Domestick Manufactures at the Seat 
arabia = -— We are authorized to state, that this i 
oil a wiil open on Monday next the 21st inst. All 
pohgge oe to be exhibited will be received by 
re 7, or at the Capitol. who will attend there 
pe a that purpose. Persons sending goods will 
the e initials of their names on the packages, with 

word “ Exhibition,” and accompany the same with 





an invoice. The exhibition, it i i i 
ue for a ie a it is supposed, will contin- 


Resolutions were unanimously passed both houses for|  Illineis.—Governor Coles, of Hlinois, has recommen: | 
ded to the Legislature, the passage of a law to amelio- | 
| rate the condition of slaves in that state, and to prevent | 


kidvapping—a crime which he represents as having 


orting and educatiug Deaf and Dumb persons at the | become a regular trade, carried on toa vast extent, to | . 
fo} 


the country bordering on the lower Mississippi, up the 
Red river, and even to the West Indies! 


Gold continues to be found in North Carolina. A 


mine has been discovered on the land of a Mr. Barrin- | 
ger, who, it is said, has already collected gold to the | 
amount of $15,000.—Lumps of gold weighing 3, 4, and | 


{ = >] SS 





FRUIT TREES, &c. 


AMES BLOODGOOD & CO. 
have for sale at their Nur- 
sery at Flushing, on Long Island, 
} near New York, 
Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowermg Shrubs and 
Plants, of the most approved sorts. 
The Proprietors of this Nursery attend personally t 


one even 27 pounds, are said to have been found. This | the inoculation and engrafting of all their Fruit Trees, 
the editor of the Intelligencer considers very pleasant | 89d purchasers may rely with confidence, that the 


news, but nut of so much interest to the statesman and 
patriot as that contained in the following paragraphs: 


Trees they order will prove genuine. 
Orders left with Mr. ZEsEpER Cook, Jr. No. 44, 


1. Within twenty miles round the City of Boston, | State Street, Boston, will be transmitted to us, and 
there are now annually made 40,000 pieces of Flannel, | receive our prompt and particular attention. Cata- 


each piece containing 46 yards. [The largest quan- | 


logues will be delivered, and any information im 


tity of the same article ever imported in any one year, | patted respecting the condition, &c. &c. that may be 


was 55,000 pieces. } 
2. Scarcely a vessel now leaves the port of Baltimore 


(and we presume this to be true of other ports)for South 


American ports, which does not carry, asa part of her 
cargo, American Manufactures of Cotton tothe value 
of from 10 to 20,000 dollars. 


Important Remarks.—It is distressing to see, from 


time to time, the many instances of death caused by 
the clothes of females taking fire. The universal fe- 


male dress being of cotton, it is almost as combustible | 
as gun powder, and when women and children find | 
their clothes in flames, it too often deprives them of all | 


presence of mind, and they fly for relief and for safety, 
until overpowered by heat, when they fall, and become 
victims to a most painful calamity. 

It should be inculcated throughout the country, and 
enforced upon every female mind, that at the moment 
when her clothes have caught fire, instead of running 
for help, she should instantly lie down upon the floor, 
and if necesary from the progress the flames have made, 
roll over once or twice ; it would in a great proportion 
of instances immediately extinguish them. While stan- 
ding erect, the fire will ascend with great rapidity, just 
as a sheet of paper held by one corner, and lighted at 
the bottom, will be consumed in a moment ; but if cot- 
ton garments are laid horizontally, it will obviously 
proceed much more slowly, as will also be the case 
with a sheet of paper laid upon the floor. Running 
very much increases the flames, by quickning the cur- 
rent of air. Many lives might be saved by attending to 
this simple mode of checking and extinguishing fire ; 
and if parents would instil it into the minds of their 
children, it might prove, at some time or other, the 
means of preserving lives extremely dear to them. 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


OR sale, as usual, at the Kenrick Place, 





Apples, Cherries, Plums, Apricots, &c. Also, the finest 
variety of budded Peach Trees known in America ; con- 
sisting of a choice collection of about 40 of the most ap- 
proved kinds in our best gardens, or seen in the 
markets; the Peach Trees are from five to eight feet 
high, and sold at the moderate price of 30 cents each. 
Of good sized ornamental trees, the flowering Horse 
Chesnut, flowering Catalpa ; European Mountain Ash ; 
Weeping Willow ; the Evergreen Silver Fir, and the 
Larch; English Walnuts and Butter Nuts, both of 
which are justly admired for their fruit. 

Currant Bushes of the large prolific red kind, of all 
sizes, by the dozen, hundred, or thousand, on moderate 
terms. Also, the black, white, and Champaign do; 
red and white Roses ; Lilacs; English Grapes, &c. 

Orders addressed to JOHN or WILLIAM KENRICK, 
and sent to the Brighton Post Office, or to the Office of 
DANA & FENNO,Brokers, in State-street, Boston, will 
be duly attended to. 

N.B. Trees will be packed in clay and mats for ship- 
ping, and conveyed to Boston when ordered ; but gen- 
tlemen at a distance should employ some agent to re- 
ceive and pay for them. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays, trees will be de- 
livered in Boston, free ef charge for conveyance. As 
one year’s growth is often lost by greatly diminishing 
the roots, if the trees survive, special care will be taken 
for their preservation. Feb. 25. 


near Brighton. The Nurseries have | 
been much enlarged, and contain a variety of Pears, | 





required, on application to him. 

Persons who intend to procure a supply of trees the 
ensuing spring, are invited to call on the agent at an 
early period, as their orders will be executed more to 
their satisfaction than if deferred until the healthiest 
rees have been selected. Feb. 4. 


REMIUM White Currant Wine.—White Currant 
Wine, which obtained the first premium at Brigh- 
ton the present season, for sale at No. 166, Washington 
Street, at 125 cents per Gallon. 
Feb. 11. CALLENDER & SEAVERNS. 











PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 


FROM TO 











D. C.D. C. 
APPLES, best, bbl | 2 25) 2 50 
ASHES, pot, ist sort, - - - j/ton. |107 108 00 
pearl do. - - - = 107 00|108 00 
BEANS, white, - - - - - jbush} 1 05) 112 
BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, - jbbl.| 9 00; 9 50 
cargo, Nol, new, - - 7 00} 7 50 
No 2, new, - - 6 00) 6 25 

BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. 14 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 7 8 
skimed milk, - - - 3 4 
FLAX - ++ -+-es+ee-s 9 10 
FLAX SEED - - - - - = |bush 75 83 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard 8t [bbl.| 5 62) 5 87 
Genessee, -- - 6 12) 6 25 
Rye, best, ec“. 3 50 
GRAIN,Rye -~ - - - - |bush 58 62 
Com- - - - = 48 50 

Barley - 7 - = 50 

Oats - - _ 7 35 
HOGS’ LARD, 1st sort, new, - | Ib. 10 11 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 9 11 
LIME, - - - = = cask} 1 20) 1 25 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjgal. 75 80 


PLAISTER PARIS retailsat jton.| 4 50! 4 75 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 14 00) 16 50 














navy, mess, do. 13 50) 14 00 
Cargo, No.1, do. - - 13 00 
SEEDS, Herd’sGrass, 1823, - [bush 
Clover - - = = = 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, wash 60 70 
do do unwashed 40 45 
do 3-4 washed 45 50 
do 1-2 do 35 42 
Native - - - do 25 30 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48 52 
do Spinning, 1st sort 35 40 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces - - - - | |b. 6 8 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 6 7 
a whole hogs, - - - 6 8 
VEAL, - - - + +e. - 3 8 
MUTTON. 6 ee ee a @ 
POULTRY, ---- - - 6 10 
BUTTER, keg & tub, . 12} 16 
lump, best, - - - 15 20 
EGGS, - ---+-+--- 18 20 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - [bush 65 70 
Indian, do.- . - - 60 65 
POTATOES, 8 ee 20 26 
CIDER, liquor, ~ + « « |bbl.| 2 50} 3 00 
HAY, according to quality, ton. 16 00) 20 08 
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PAiscellanies. 
Frem the Rockingham Gasette. 


WINTER. 
The midnight winds are sounding loud 
The storm is gathering fast ! 
It floats upon the hurrying cloud, 
And rides the rising blast. 








The slumberer starts from troubled sleep 
To hear the wintry gales; 

The seaman on the threatening deep 
Collects his tattered sails. 


And now it sweeps o’er earth and main, 
With fierce and boundless power; 

And snow-clouds following in its train 
Send down their icy slower. 


Oh! what a wreck of all below 
The morning sun shall see ; 

The gloomy Winding-sheet of snow 
Is hung on every tree, 


How rapidly have passed the hours 
Since Spring was shining bright, 

And all its paradise of flowers 
Were opening to the light. 

But sadder changes than of years 
Our mournful thoughts engage ; 

We think upon the hour of tears 
When youth gives place to age. 








Burning the Dead.—A clever writer in the 
Oriental Herald has a * Proposal for burning the 
dead in England,” which he very ingeniously 
maintains to be a more rational mode than the 

resent one, of disposing of our mortal remains. 

utning, he contends, would get rid of the un- 
-wholesome, disgusting, and superstitious results 
of public cemeteries, and would substitute a 
pure, cleanly, tasteful method. The odious as- 
sociations which burial connects with death 
would be avoided, but we should be familiarized 
with it, and it would lose much of its ugly ter- 
rors, by the mild and philosophic aspect which 
the preservation of ashes in elegant urns would 
cause it to assume. Corpses and rottenness gen- 
erate gloom and terror; bat there is nothing 
painful in the idea of the “ inodorous ashes” to 
which our friends would be reduced ; and their 


memory would be preserved by what is in itself 


beautiful—the art of sculpture. We agree with 
our friend in the Herald, that his proposal must 
obtain the suffrages of the tasteful and philo- 
sophic, and be opposed only by the undertakers, 
Sextons, aud resurrection men,—we should per- 
haps add by the clergy. But he prudently pro- 
poses to: ward off the oppasition of that disinter- 
ested body by providing for their presence at 
burnings just as now at burials. Besides, he ar- 
gues, that the melancholy ideas and unwhole- 
some exhalations, attendant upon church-yards, 
are adverse to the cheerful piety which should 
be encouraged by every means in public wor- 
ship. “On warm sommer days,.when the son 
darted his rays through the long dim windows of 
a country church, we have often observed blu- 
ish steams asceniling heavily towards.the roof 
of the building ; these; mingling with the breath 
of a numerous congregation, depress the spirits.” 
Even oo the score of economy, too, burning 
would be preferable to burial. “A common Grn 
might be purchased for a few shillings, and with 
sich the poor would be content; while the: rich 


might show their regret or extravagance by 
sculptured marble or alabaster. “ What is now 
expended on a coffin would buy wood for the 
pile ; and as to the perfumes anciently used, 
their place might be supplied by very homely 
expedients. Instead, also, of the planed wood, 
and wine to extinguish the flames, commanded 
by law among’the Romans, common faggots and 
water might Be substituted.”— London paper. 
Ingenuity of the Beaver.—Roswell King, jr. 
Esq. has politely sent us afew specimens of 
the beaver’s ingenuity, perseverance and wonder- 
fal powers in architecture. These specimens 
consist of several logs of hard wood, cut by the 
Beaver forthe construction of a house ; one of 
these logs measures two feet in length, girts six- 
teen inches, and weighs fourteea pounds ;— 
this was one of the side logs of the house ;an- 
other of the same girt, is half the length of the 
former and was one of the end logs of the build- 
ing; the others are smaller and were used as 
rafters. It is evident from the marks at the ends 
of them that they have all been cut through 
with the teeth ; and cut in a manner so as to 
lock when laid upon each other, the same as logs 
formed by human industry for the construction 
of log houses so often met with in New York. 
But where these animals found strength or how 
they raised a purchase to lift the logs, is a ques- 
tion that we cannot solve. The house heing 
two stories high, each story being eighteen in- 
ches, must have cost no little labor to the archi- 
tects in placing those heavy logs one above the 
other. -_ 

A True King.--There is no king comparable 
to acock. If he marches haughtily and fiercely 
in the midst of his people, it is not out of vanity, 
If the enemy is advancing, he does not content 
himself with issuing an order to his subjects to 
go and be killed for him, in virtue of his unfail- 
ing knowledge and resistless power; he goes 
in person himself, ranges his young troops be- 
hind him, and fights tothe last gasp. If he con- 
quers, itis himself who sings the Te Deum. 
In his civikedomestic life, there is nothing so 
gallant, so;-respectable, and so disinterested. 


corn or a grub worm, he bestows it on the first 
of his female subjects that comes within his 
presence. In short, Solomon in his harem was 
not to be compared to a cock in a farm-yard: 

Marriage ; Voltaire vs. Malthvs.—The more 
married men you have, the fewer crimes there 
will be. Examine the frightfal columns of your 
criminal calendars ; you will there find a hund- 
red youths executed, for one father of a family. 
Marriage renders men more virtuous and more 
wise. The father of a family is not willing to 
blush before his children; he is afraid to make 
shame their inheritance. 

== 

Witty Reply.—In the first division of Poland, 
in the year 1775, the bishopric of Ermland fell 
to Prussia. The prince bishop, Krasiky, a man 
of great learning and wit, soon found himself 
honoured with. the king’s highest esteem, and 
dined almost every day with his majesty. The 
king one day said pleasantly to the bishop, “ Be 
leased when you go to heaven, to take me un- 
er your mantle” Upon which the bishop re- 
plied, “ Your majesty was pleased to‘curtail so 


4 





Whether he has, in his royal beak, a grain of 


much of my revenues, and in consequence so’ 





" ———$—$ 
much of the length of my cloak, I much fea, 
that I should not be able to cover y 
feet, and should be detected in the 
gling contraband goods.” 


Our Majesty’. 
act of smug. 














FRUIT TREES j, 


Ww PRI NCE, Proprieto: 


of the Linnzan Gara,, 
near New York, offers to 4, 
public his usual very extensiy, 
collection of Fruit and Qrp.. 
mental Trees, Shrubs & Plants 
in the selection of which 2,, 
about 50,000 Apples, Pears 
eaches, &c. of the lars 
gs Ban sizes, suitable for transplantine 
all of which areim the most vigorous and healthy stat. 
From the long continuance of this establishment, (), 
Proprietor has the advantage of possessing bearins ,,,, 
of nearly all the kinds, and those offered for saic 4;, 
engrafted from frutt bearing trees, thereby affording » 
absolute certainty of their genuine character. 7, 
collections of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plani: 
including above 300 kinds of Roses,—also of Oraness. 
Lemons, Citrons, Camellias or Japan Roses, &c. aj; 
well known for theirextent, that any remarks wou); 
be unnecessary, farther than to refer to the Catalosys 
which may be obtained gratis from Mr Josern Brincy 
No, 25Court Street, Boston ; and orders through hin, 
will receive the most prompt and attentive executiop 





The Gymnasium. 
HE Subscriber is about to give three Lectures og 
the following subjects : 

1st. Physical Education in connexion with intellec. 
tual-and moral culture, as taught and practised in the 
recent gymnastic seminaries of Germany, Denmark, 
Switzerland, France, &c. 

The value of human existence is to be estimated by 
its capacities fcr action and enjoyment ; hence it ought 
to be the purpose of education to exercise, unfold, and 
carry forward these capacities to the highest degree of 
attainable improvement. But this can never be ac- 
complished so long as the care of the body is left out 
of the general plan of discipline and instruction. A» 
unfortunate individual deprived of locomotive power, 
might with equal truth be regarded as a perfect hv- 
man being, as to suppose that any man was ever well 
educated without physical culture. 

2d and 3d. Onthe means of promoting health and 
preventing disease. Whatever may be thought of the 
expediency of attempting toteach parents to cure their 
own diseases and those of their children, there can be 
no doubt that much practical information relative to 
the promotion of health, is within their reach avd 
comprehension. 

The best part of medical science is the prevention 
of sickness—the possession of the means of security 2 
the midst ofthose deleterious causes and impressiots 
which are constantly acting on the human body ; but 
this important branch of medicine cannot be effected 
without the cooperation of those for whom its precep's 
are formed,—its best resources are exerted. If these di 
coveries shall be found to possess any intgrest or value 
for fathers, they cannot have less of either for mother. 
They are equally adapted aud intended for both. — 

Boston, Feb. 18, 1825. J. G. COFMN. 


fips FOR SALE, in Cambridge—For sale, a {ara 
about 4 miles from the city, consisting of 35 acres 
of as good land as any in the county of Middlesex. |: 
is under good improvement, and may be made at sma" 
expense to cut from 60 to 70 tons of English hay ; 2 
from 3, to 400 Fruit Trees, 10 acres of Meadow land, 
about a quarter of a mile from the farm. On said farm 
are 2. dwelling houses, harn, corn-barn, chaise hove, 
pigery, &c. Saia farm is on the main road to Lexins- 
ton and Concord, and one or two stages pass daily. Tbe 
farm, cattle, and farming utensils will be sold ata bat 
gain. A small part of the purchase money will be re 
quired, and the residue may lie 5 or 10 years. 

Inquire of Chandler Robbins, real estate broker, Fx- 
change Street, or at this office. tAl Jan. -3_ 


The FARMER is published by J.B. Russet, Congte® 
street, at $2.50 per annum, in advance. 

















